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Religion in National Constitutions 


References to religion found in 287 national constitu- 
tions are classified and studied by Knut T. Gunderson in 
an unpublished dissertation, The Place of Religion in 
National Constitutions, 1787-1954, submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate School, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, in 1956. This review is written from a man- 
uscript copy borrowed from the library of the institution. 
The copy contains 425 pages, with almost 290 pages of 
quotations from the constitutions. 

There are two “especially related developments of 
world-wide importance: the increasing secularization and 
the growth of religious freedom.” 

There are fewer references to churches and religion in 
constitutions recently adopted than in those in the earlier 
years under consideration. A “development toward secu- 
larization is indicated,” and “secularization . . . has often 
been related to the fact that an increasing number of states 
have abandoned the system of state religion and state 
churches.” 

“In 1954 only 20 out of 79 constitutions made direct 
references to a state religion or a state church, although 
15 other basic laws mentioned directly one particular con- 
fession, usually in a preferential way.” “In 1900, 18 
constitutions out of 42 made similar references.” In 1850, 
22 out of 32 documents of nations included in the study 
“referred to the state religion or the state church as a 
recognized institution.” 

“Thus the trend in church and state relationships has 
been mostly toward separation of the two institutions, a 
position first indicated by the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The same document also declared reli- 
gious liberty a constitutional right for the first time, a 
right that has become more and more common in the con- 
stitutions of countries in all areas of the world.” 

By 1954, “exclusion clauses” had generally disappeared 
from national constitutions. Only 8 basic laws granted a 
limited religious liberty, while 60 national constitutions 
granted “the full right of religious liberty.” 

“Sixty countries were also at that time members of the 
United Nations and had subscribed to the charter of this 
international organization. The first article of the charter 
illustrates well the smaller place awarded to religion in 
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constitutions of today by placing religion among several 
other categories in an enumeration. 

“At the same time the first article indicates the respect 
for religion and religious rights which most constitutions 
of today declare. The first article states, namely, that the 
purposes of the United Nations are ‘to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation in . . . promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion... 

Constitutional references to religion are considered in 
six categories or spheres: the multi-religious, the Roman 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Eastern Orthodox, the Islamic, 
and the Communist. The multi-religious sphere contains 
the numerous nations which have arisen since 1787, “with 
more than one religion strongly represented within their 
borders.” The British group represents a complex situa- 
tion mainly because Britain has no written constitution. 
“References to religion are sparse . . .” Following the 
second World War, France adopted a constitution declar- 
ing the nation to be a secular state and granting full con- 
stitutional freedom of religion without distinction. The 
numerous nations in this group have provisions difficult to 
generalize, but they in general grant religious liberty with- 
out distinction, and may be said to have provisions roughly 
resembling those of the United States. 

The constitutions in the sphere of nations where Roman 
Catholics are strong “have shown a basic concern about 
the church and state relationships.” These concerns were 
more systematically codified in earlier than in later consti- 
tutions. The states have begun to make certain claims, in 
realms “that had been considered within the rights of the 
church.” “Anti-clericalism has been expressed by prohibi- 
tions against the clergy in politics, and against foreign 
clergy as such. Some religious orders have been banned.” 

As for the Lutheran sphere, “the constitutions in the 
area indicate a trend toward more religious freedom. Only 
one constitution, that of Norway, still has a clause exclud- 
ing a religious group.” 

In the Eastern Orthodox group (South-East Europe, in 
this study), “various degrees and forms of religious free- 
dom were constitutionalized. This liberty usually included 
the right of existence and of worship by non-Orthodox 
religious groups.” 

“Some form of religious freedom or toleration was 
granted in most basic laws in the Islamic area. Freedom 
of belief for all was codified in some organic laws.” 

The political philosophy of Communism “‘is self-styled 
anti-religious.” The region under Communist domination 
is diverse. In general, constitutions have separated church 
and state completely, and the trend in constitutional de- 
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velopment is “to disregard all rights for the churches as 
organizations.’ There is a trend “toward granting rights 
to the non-religious rather than to those who profess a 
religion.” “Religion is made less conspicuous in the funda- 
mental laws.”’ 


New Missionary Study 


The Missionary Research Library (3041 Broadway, 
New York, 27) has recently issued in mimeograph form 
“A Study of American Protestant Foreign Missions in 
1956” (Occasional Bulletin, Nov. 16, 1956. $0.50), com- 
pleted by Frank W. Price, director; and Kenyon E. 
Moyer, research assistant. 

This 29-page study provides valuable contemporary ma- 
terial on American Protestant foreign missions, supplied 
by the cooperation of over 200 mission boards and 
agencies, which is found in no other reference work in the 
United States or abroad. Although this study gives de- 
tailed material on the foreign missionary outreach of 
Canadian and United States Protestantism, it does not 
duplicate, but rather elaborates, the material reported in 
the widely-used World Christian Handbook published in 
London by the World Dominion Press in 1952. 

Only brief references are made to the work of Roman 
Catholic missionary agencies in the United States in the 
study published by the Missionary Research Library. 
Similar material for the Roman Catholics, although not 
nearly as detailed or definitive, will be found in U.S. Cath- 
olic Overseas Missionary Personnel (Washington, Mission 
Secretariat, 1956). On the world level, there is Le Missioni 
Cattoliche {Rome, Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, 1950), which is a mission handbook providing in- 
formation on worldwide missions of the Roman church. 

“A Study of American Protestant Foreign Missions in 
1956” when used in conjunction with the revised 61-page 
Directory of Foreign Missionary Agencies in North 
America, 1956 issued in August, 1956 by the Missionary 
Research Library (See this Service, Oct. 13, 1956 for 
details) provides basic material for the research scholar, 
missionary personnel, and others interested in the conduct 
of the overseas mission of the churches. 


Description of the Study 


The study is divided into three interrelated parts: the 
first consists of a 5-page interpretative essay on the high- 
lights of the statistical tables which follow. 

The second part (consisting of Table I) provides a 
“List of North American Missionary Agencies by Group- 
ings, with Number of Missionaries and Financial Income.” 
This is provided, so far as possible, for each constituent 
member of: (1) the Division of Foreign Missions, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; 
(2) the Evangelical Foreign Missions Association; (3) 
the Interdenominational Foreign Missions Association ; 
(4) the Associated Missions of the International Council 
of Christian Churches; (5) the Canadian Mission Boards ; 
(6) American Boards of International Missions; (7) In- 
dependent Denominational Missionary Agencies; (8) 
Independent Non-Denominational Missionary Agencies ; 
(9) Missionary Educational Institutions and College As- 
sociations; (10) Supporting, Fund-Raising, and Fund- 
Transmitting Agencies; and, (11) Non-Sending Agen- 
cies, Specialized Services. 

The third part, consisting of Tables II-XI, provides a 
wealth of statistical information on foreign missions. 
Table II provides, for each of the first eight groupings 
listed above, the percentage of men and women mission- 


aries in 1956. The next Table (III) provides for the same 
eight groupings and for Educational Institutions, “Com- 
parative Missionary Statistics for 1952 and 1956—Total 
Number of Missionaries from United States and Canada.” 
Table IV gives, for all eleven groupings referred to above, 
“Income for Foreign Missions in 1955 and appropria- 
tions for Overseas Missionary Work—North American 
Protestant Missions, with Percentages.” 

Table V—“Distribution of North American Protestant 
Missionaries by Areas and Countries, Statistical Compari- 
son 1925-1956”—shows increases or decreases recorded in 
the years 1925, 1936, 1950, 1956. The “Geographical and 
Functional Distribution of North American Foreign Mis- 
sionary Personnel in 1956” is the subject of Table VI. 
Table VII provides a percentage summary of Table VI. 

Table VIII provides the “Distribution of Each Mission- 
ary Grouping by Area” which shows the number of for- 
eign missionaries for each of the five major sending 
groupings (such as the Division of Foreign Missions, 
National Council of Churches, the Evangelical Foreign 
Missions Association, etc.) and for the Canadian Boards, 
distributed on a geographical basis. Table IX gives a per- 
centage distribution for the preceding table. Table X 
provides a “Percentage Breakdown of Each Area, by 
Missionary Grouping.” The last Table (XI) is one of 
“Comparative Missionary Statistics from North America 
and from All Countries: 1903-1956,” which provides the 
“Number of foreign missionaries, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, sent from the United States, Canada, and from 
all countries.” 

The study is very well organized and presented with 
many explanatory footnotes which help to explain some of 
the complexities of the foreign missionary organization 
in this country and Canada. It is the result of a sizable 
undertaking, involving painstaking care and wide knowl- 
edge of the Protestant missionary structure. References 
are made, especially in Table XI, to some of the important 
reference works of yesteryear—H. P. Beach and C. H. 
Fahs’ World Missionary Atlas, 1925, and J. I. Parker’s 
Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of 
the Christian Church, 1938, to name a few. 


Evolution of the Study 


This study is the result of the cumulative effort of the 
Missionary Library staff over the course of the past six 
years to present a body of reasonably reliable statistics on 
U.S. and Canadian missions. It involves the cooperation 
of hundreds of people of good will embracing the whole 
range of Protestant missionary organization. 

The origin of the project, now successfully carried 
forward and expanded by Frank W. Price, director of 
the Missionary Research Library, can be traced back to 
the year 1951 when the Library’s Occasional Bulletin 
(December 26, 1951) announced that “the Missionary 
Research Library has gathered information about the 
distribution of North American foreign missionary per- 
sonnel in the year 1950 especially for use in the Study of 
the Missionary Obligation of the Church now being carried 
on under the direction of the International Missionary 
Council.” This information, compiled by R. Pierce Beaver, 
director of the Library at that time, served as an impor- 
tant first step in the evolution of the present study. In 
1953, a later edition of the same study was issued by Dr. 
Beaver entitled “Distribution of the American Protestant 
Foreign Missionary Force in 1952” (Occasional Bulletin, 
July 13, 1953). About the same time, “The Protestant 
Foreign Missionary Enterprise of the United States,” was 
issued (Occasional Bulletin, May 8, 1953) which made a 
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signal contribution to the present study in that it developed 
a system of classifying missionary organizations accord- 
ing to organizational characteristics and function and laid 
the groundwork for increasing exchange of information 
among the many diverse Protestant missionary groups. 


_ Important financial reports from some 237 Protestant mis- 


sionary agencies were included in “The Protestant Foreign 
Missionary Enterprise of the United States” and these 
have been carried over to the present study. 

The latest document—“A Study of American Protes- 
tant Foreign Missions in 1956”—while following the main 
outlines developed at an earlier stage, does provide a very 
useful evolutionary pattern in that it: (1) combines into 
one report material originally issued in two separate re- 
ports; (2) expands the interpretation of statistics beyond 
that of earlier reports; (3) provides more detailed statis- 
tics and percentage figures than previously issued; (4) 
provides more comparative data; (5) adds completely new 
material never before published by the Missionary Re- 
search Library in its present form. 


Findings 


According to “A Study of American Protestant For- 
eign Missions in 1956,” “the number of Protestant foreign 
missionaries sent from the United States and Canada has 
reached an all-time high of 23,432” which “is an increase 
of 25.6 per cent over the 18,576 reported for 1952.” 

“In 1911 the American representation in the world mis- 
sionary movement was only a little over seven thousand, 
about one-third of the total. Today,” the report continues, 
“American missionaries exceed in number the world wide 
force forty-five years ago, and comprise over two-thirds 
of the total.” 

“... American missionaries . . . receive their support 
from 213 different missionary agencies and serve in about 
one hundred different countries around the globe. The 
largest number is in Africa, south of the Sahara, 29.07 
per cent... ; second, comes Latin America with 26.49 per 
cent.” Asia as a whole draws over one-third of the foreign 
missionary force but when divided into Southern Asia, 
Southeast Asia and East Asia, the report says, “this num- 
ber is divided in almost equal proportion. . . .” 

“India has the [largest] American missionary body of 
any single country, Japan the second largest, and Belgian 
Congo the third. The mainland of China,” the report 
states, “which in 1925 was the home of 4,492 American 
missionaries now holds one, in prison.” 

“In 1955, 280 foreign missionary agencies . . . received 
over 130 million dollars in contributions, which was 62 per 
cent more than the reported income for 1951. Of this 
amount,” the report states, “almost 100 million dollars 
were spent overseas ; the balance was spent on administra- 
tion, promotion, missionary travel, furlough salaries, 
equipment, etc. 

“The majority of foreign missionary agencies belong 
to some association for cooperative effort and fellowship. 
Missionaries whose boards are related to the D.F.M. (Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions, National Council of [the] 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.) make up [42.5] per 
cent of the total force [as compared with 50 per cent a 
few years ago].” The E.F.M.A. (Evangelical Foreign 
Missions Association), a fundamentalist mission grouping, 
make up 17.8 per cent of the total force. The I.F.M.A. 
(Interdenominational Foreign Missions Association) made 
up of fundamentalist, faith missions, make up 19.5 per 
cent. The A.M.I.C.C.C. (Associated Missions of the In- 
ternational Council of Christian Churches), a fundament- 
alist group with which Carl McIntire has long been asso- 
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ciated and for which he has provided leadership, supplies 
4.4 per cent of Protestant missionaries. These three funda- 
mentalist groupings together provide 41.7 per cent of the 
total missionary force. “Independent denominational and 
nondenominational (sometimes called interdenomina- 
tional) societies send 12.8 per cent of all North American 
missionaries. The Canadian boards, many of which belong 
to the Canadian Council of Churches, Department of 
Overseas Missions, send 3.1 per cent. 

“The proportion of D.F.M. missionaries is now decreas- 
ing while missionaries sent by other associations and in- 
dependent groups have increased, since 1952, from 47 to 
56.3 per cent of the total. The D.F.M. societies send 631 
more missionaries than they did in 1952; the other asso- 
ciations, independent boards and faith societies send 4,170 
more missionaries than they did four years ago.” 

“Statistics on financial income reveal that the D.F.M. 
boards were given 54.34 per cent of all Protestant contri- 
butions to foreign missions in 1955 while members of 
other missionary associations together with independent 
boards received 36.87 per cent. Canadian boards had an 
income of nearly $6,000,000, or 4.21 per cent of the total 
for North America.” Others received 4.52 per cent. 

The Methodist Church receives the largest income for 
foreign missions—over $13,000,000. “The Southern Bap- 
tist Convention with a membership of over 8,000,000 
believers reports about $11,000,000. The Seventh-Day 
Adventists, with a church enrollment of only 300,000 and 
a unique tithing system, give an equal sum to their foreign- 
missionary program. Twenty-nine missionary agencies 
had an income for foreign missions in 1955 of over 
$1,000,000.” According to the report, the average gift per 
member for missionary work of Canadian and American 
societies is “almost exactly two dollars.” “The Mennonite 
Brethren Church of North America, with 11,920 mem- 
bers, gave $450,000 to foreign missions last year [1955], 
or $37.50 per member, and supports 188 missionaries ; this 
seems to be the highest record of any society in contribu- 
tion of money and personnel.” 

During the past thirty years, the study shows, “the 
number of [Protestant, North American] missionaries 
has increased almost fourfold in Africa, has remained 
about the same in the Near East and Southern Asia while 
decreasing markedly in East Asia (due to the loss of 
China as a mission field). However,” the report continues, 
“it has more than doubled in Southeast Asia. In Latin 
America there has been an increase of 237 per cent.” 

Two problems face the American missionary forces in 
this period of history that deal with numbers of personnel. 
There is, for the conservative Protestant forces (the evan- 
gelical groups, independent boards and faith societies) a 
problem brought about by their heavy missionary expan- 
sion and its impact on a revolutionary, nationalistic world 
which “raises some serious problems . . . especially if there 
remains a gap between the missionary and indigenous 
church.” 

Another problem is the increasing dominance of North 
American missionaries which have increased “from 34 per 
cent in 1911 to 47 per cent in 1936, and to 67.5 per cent in 
1956. British, European, and Australian missionary socie- 
ties have made a remarkable recovery after two world 
wars and are doing a far-flung, vitally important, and 
wonderfully fruitful work,” the report states. But concern 
for their “relative decline in numbers” is voiced especially 
in view of the need the International Missionary Council 
expresses “for strengthening the international and inter- 
denominational character of the missionary movement.” 

Concluding, the article says, “certainly, numbers of per- 
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sonnel or amount of funds do not tell the whole story. 
Motivation, quality of personnel, permanent value of the 
witness and service, contribution to the growing world- 
wide Church, ability to meet new situations and opportu- 
nities are even more important. And who can measure the 
significance of a new movement that has just begun—the 
sending of missionaries from some of the newly-founded 
churches to other lands and peoples ?” 


Publication of Church Distribution Study 


We supplement the announcement made in this SERVICE, 
November 24, 1956, of the plans for publication of 80 
bulletins in five series of the results of a church distribu- 
tion study. The general title is Churches and Church 
Membership in the United States, with the sub-title, “An 
Enumeration and Analysis by Counties, States, and Re- 
gions.” The bulletins are published by the Office of Pub- 
lication and Distribution, National Council of Churches, 
for the Bureau of Research and Survey. The study was 
authorized by the Division of Home Missions. The data 
were gathered with the cooperation of 114 religious bodies 
with over three-fourths of the church members reported 
by all faiths in 1952. 

Series A and B, noted below, are now available, and 
publication of Series C began early this year. In this 
Service, November 24, in the listing of Series C, the im- 
portant word “counties” (in italics below) was omitted. 
A listing of the bulletins follows: 


Series A. Major Faiths by Regions, Divisions, and States. 


(Four bulletins, published September, 1956. ) 


Denominational Statistics by Regions, Divi- 
sions, and States. (Eight bulletins, published 
November, 1956.) 


Denominational Statistics by States and Coun- 
ties—the basic data. (55 bulletins, to be pub- 
lished from January, 1957, through September, 
1957.) 


Denominational Statistics by Standard Metro- 
politan Areas. (6 bulletins, to be published 
about October, 1957.) 


Analysis of Socio-Economic Characteristics. 
(7 bulletins, to he published about November, 
1957.) 


The entire plan is fully described in Series A, No. 1. 


Series B. 


Series C. 


Series D. 


Series E. 


Deveiopment of Christianity, 1650-1950 


“Of all Western peoples, those of the United States 
were probably the least divorced from the Christian heri- 
tage in public life. Nowhere else did politicians consider 
it so necessary to include prayers in appeals for votes or 
to make such play of religious feelings. . . . But while 
American religion was generous and humanitarian, it was 
theologically confused and uncertain of its direction. There 
were new currents of undeniable Christian conviction, but 
they flowed in a broad stream composed also of many less 
healthy elements.” 

These sentences come from the final words in a book, 
History of Christianity, 1650-1950, by James Hastings 
Nichols (New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1956. 
$5.00). The sub-title reads, “Secularization of the West.” 
The author is professor of church history at the University 
of Chicago. A list of “Suggested Readings” runs to 28 


pages. The 34 chapters include those on “Pietism and 
Evangelicalism,” “Enlightenment Christianity,” “The 
American Social Gospel and Theological Liberalism,” 

Professor Nichols records that after World War II, 
“probably three-fourths of the world-wide activities of 
Roman Catholicism were . . . financed from the United 
States.” 

In the United States, too, “the prevailing drift of the 
nation as a whole was to a more radical secularization. 
Probably the most prevalent aspect of it was a technolog- 
ical humanism, a confidence that man alone could discover 
and achieve the good life by means of scientific method. 
Such confidence was almost gone in Europe, where one 
no longer found hope that the difficulties of humanity 
could be materially improved by science. But curiously 
enough, this was also the hope of the communist third of 
the world. In the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. the religion of 
technology and the engineering mentality seemed the most 
successful rivals to Christian faith. And the world watched 
fascinated while the scientists of these rival powers 
brought ever nearer that war which could leave most or all 
of the earth uninhabitable by man.” 

For 300 years the modern Christian churches have en- 
gaged in the endeavor to “christianize” civilization “with 
ever less success.” “The great forces and structures of 
modern civilization have increasingly eluded Christian 
guidance and have pursued new gods, tribal or utopian. 
In recent years Christians have become increasingly aware 
of the width of the chasm between the tone of the indus- 
trial West and anything that might be called Christian. 

“Tt does not yet appear how they will adjust to this 
situation. Will they return to the policy of the church in 
the ancient Roman Empire, in which, whether persecuted 
or recognized by the state, the church entertained no 
serious hope of transforming state and society, but sought 
rather to manifest another quality of life within its own 
community? Or will the church continue to seek, and per- 
haps find, some way of humanizing and rendering re- 
sponsive to Jesus Christ a militarized, technological, mass 
civilization ?” 


Religious Poetry After Disillusionment 


“During the present decade the age has become disil- 
lusioned with the results of disillusionment,” declares 
Horace Gregory, a poet, a member of the faculty of Sarah 
Lawrence College, in an Introduction to the new Mentor 
Book of Religious Verse. There has been a “rediscovery 
of religious verse in the present mid-century, a decade in 
which the distance between poetry and religion seems much 
shorter” than for a long time. 

The present recognition comes after a series of phases 
in the 20th century, possibly beginning with the redis- 
covery of the poems of John Donne in the early 1900s. 
Donne has recently received attention from distinguished 
professors in American universities. 

Other important events, thinks Mr. Gregory, were the 
publication of the Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, in 
1918, and the production in the 1930s of T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral, in New York and London thea- 
ters. “From that day to the present, a refreshed spirit, 
even through the disasters of a second World War, has 
attended the reading of religious verse. At the very least, 
we can say that the 1950s have permitted a rediscovery 
and renewed appreciation of religious literature.” 

The Mentor Book of Religious Verse, edited by Horace 
Gregory and Marya Zaturenska, is published by the New 
American Library (New York, 1956. 50 cents). 
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